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(Wash registers for post office windows? That idea 
was tested recently in two second-class post 
offices, Centreville and 
Great Falls, VA. The regis- 
ters were used instead of 
the traditional cash draw- 
ers. Besides keeping mas- 
ter tapes of each day's 
transactions, the registers 
also provided each cus- 
tomer with a sales slip, 
much like a supermarket. 


Mes Il facer-cancelers throughout the country are 
being overhauled on a regular basis by centers 
in New York and Los Angeles. The plan is to overhaul 
all 650 facer-cancelers once every four years. The 
New York shop is doing about 100 a year, the Los 
Angeles shop about 50 a year. As a machine is 
shipped to one of the centers, an overhauled facer- 
canceler is substituted. 


0 ostal employees continue to report amazing ac- 
complishments in the delivery of weirdly- 
addressed mail. Melvin C. Boose, postmaster at Elk 
Horn, IA, says a letter addressed merely 223”, 51537 
was delivered on one of his rural routes the same day 
it was received to Brent Hoegh, a high school athlete 
who long-jumped that distance in the Drake Relays. 
John Ed Beno ofCairo, IL, whose nickname is Bingo, 
received three postal cards from vacationing friends 
(one from France) ad- 
dressed Bingo, 62974. 
And the Houston post of- 
fice tells of getting a letter 
to Larry Lawcock despite 
a misspelling of his name, 
an incorrect address and 
the wrong city, Houston. 
The sender did use the 
correct ZIP Code, 96910, 
so Lawcock got his mail— 
in Agana, Guam, several 
thousand miles from Hous- 
ton. 


con April a tornado demolished the home of 8- 
year-old Martha Warren in Flintville, TN. The fam- 
ily’s belongings were scattered for miles. A month 
later, Martha’s birth certificate turned up in the Flint- 
ville post office. It was mailed by a man who found it 
in Sparta, 90 miles away. 


i and power aren't the only expenses escalat- 
ing Postal Service costs. Inflation has hit almost 
every facet of mail service. Examples: Rubber bands 
cost 77¢ a pound in 1973, $1.15 now. (The Postal 
Service uses 2,235,000 pounds a year.) Twine cost 
$4.40 a cone a year ago, $11.40 now. Vehicle first 
aid kits cost $9.50 last year, $15.20 now. Computer 
paper has gone from $9.16 a carton a year ago to 
$26.43 now. The per-case price of furniture polish 
has gone up $10.80 in a year, household cleanser 
$2.20 and dust cloths $14. 


ja\n Eastern Airlines flight was ordered restored in 
June to keep airmail service going. It was the 
first time the Postal Service used this authority, 
granted in the Federal Aviation Administration Act. 
Postmaster General E. T. 

Klassen first ordered the 

Boston-New York-Atlanta 

flight restored January 3, 

but appeals delayed the 

effective date. The flight 

carries 500,000 pieces of 

mail a day. 


Ene perente containers will replace the familiar 
mail pouch for an increasing percentage of mail 
over the next two years. Estimates are that more than 
half of all mail moving by air will be carried in the new 
containers by the end of 1975. New letter trays fit 
inside the fiberboard boxes. Advantages: facing of 
letters at receiving points is eliminated; letters arrive 
in better condition, with fewer bent corners, and 
transportation might not cost as much. 


t won’t be long before many more Bulk Mail Cen- 
ters are operating—17 of them are scheduled to 
start up by next July 1. In the last couple of months, 
meetings were held in the areas of each BMC to 
involve local postal managers in planning the change- 
over to the National Bulk 
Mail System. Participating 
in each meeting were Dis- 
trict and SCF managers, 
their top employee and 
labor relations, mail proc- 
essing and support per- 
sonnel, the BMC manager 
and his top staff, and key 
people from national and 
regional headquarters. 








If you have: 


EXPERIENCE 
DEDICATION 


FORM 991 


You, too, can be a postmaster! 


Three men from Syracuse typify 
the chances that postal employees 
now have to go forward, especially 
under the postmaster selection sys- 
tem. 

It’s an opportunity that postal 
employees have had for only a few 
years—and it’s especially impor- 
tant because craft employees are 
eligible for about 20,000 of the 


Postal Service’s 32,000 postmaster- 
ships. 

In a nutshell, here’s how the post- 
master selection process works for 
these second- and third-class of- 
fices: 

Whenever there’s a postmaster 
vacancy, if that office has a quali- 
fied employee, he or she is con- 
sidered automatically for the job. 


No previous management experi- 
ence is required. A qualified candi- 
date is a postal employee who has 
been with the Postal Service for at 
least a year and has had three years 
of general experience like that of 
a carrier or clerk—perhaps in the 
armed forces or in private industry. 
If the office with a vacancy doesn't 


have enough qualified candidates, 
continued 





or if bl the qualified candidates 
have turned down the job, then the 
Sectignal Center manager con- 
siderstothers who have filed a Form 
991. ; 

Form 991 is the key to advance- 
ment: if you want to be considered 
for one of these postmasterships, 


file one as soon as you Can. 

The Sectional Center manager 
usually picks three persons who 
have filed 991s for further con- 
sideration. The persons selected are 
interviewed by the Regional Man- 
agement Selection Board, which 
chooses the new postmaster. Some- 


times the Sectional Center manager 
recommends the selection of one 
of those he has nominated. The re- 
gional board may or may not go 
along with the SCF manager's rec- 
ommendation. 

It works about the same for 
higher-level postmaster jobs, but 





Ted Wischerath had worked as 
a clerk in the Syracuse, NY, post 
office for many years. He liked his 
job. In fact, he got quite a kick out 
of it—as a parcel post clerk, at two 
stations as a distribution and win- 
dow clerk, then as a window clerk 
at the main post office. 

But Wischerath yearned for the 
small-town life. He and his wife, 
Margot, had always talked of moving 
to a small town in later years. They 
drove to many of the picturesque 
little cities around Syracuse, and 
the more they saw, the sooner they 
wanted to make the break. 

Now Wischerath is postmaster at 
De Ruyter, NY (population 600). He 
loves his life, his job, his opportu- 
nity —if he ever wants to take advan- 
tage of it—to try for an even bigger 
postal management role. £ 





Bill Compson 


Because Bill Compson was a sales- 
man most of his life, he, too, wants 
to be a postmaster. He enjoys work 
that puts him in contact with people. 
To him, the best part of his job as 
postage due and window clerk in the 
Syracuse office is dealing with other 
people—the banter with carriers, 
the service to the public. So a small- 
city postmaster’s job is made-to- 
order for Compson. 

So far he doesn’t have one. He was 
one of three candidates for the De 
Ruyter postmastership, but his 
friend Wischerath was appointed. 
Compson’s going to keep trying, 
though, and he has faith enough in 
his own ability and the Postal Serv- 
ice’s merit system to be confident 
that one of these days he'll be a 
postmaster. = 





Ronald Dunn is a city carrier at 
Syracuse—maybe one of the coun- 
try’s most enthusiastic carriers. For 
him, the Postal Service means two 
big opportunities: First to serve the 
public, second to progress into man- 
agement. 

Exactly what route he will take 
into management, he has not yet de- 
termined. If he can become a small- 
town postmaster, fine. But he’d just 
as soon become a supervisor in Syra- 
cuse. Eventually—right now he 
considers this a long-range dream — 
he’d like to join the Eastern Regional 
staff in Philadelphia. 

He’s willing to try any path for- 
ward. He has been interviewed for 
‘a third-class postmaster spot. He 
has taken this year’s supervisor 
exam. And he has prepared him- 
self with a number of postal corre- 
spondence courses. J 





there are differences. For any post- 
mastership above PES level 17, only 
management personnel are eligible 
and management or supervisory ex- 
perience is required. (See accom- 
panying article.) 

If you want to climb to higher 
levels eventually, the importance of 
filing a 991 can’t be stressed enough. 
It’s important, too, for present super- 
visors to have 991s on file. It’s the 
best way to tell your top manager 
that you're interested in a_post- 
master job. 

It worked for Ted Wischerath. His 
991 was on file at the right time. Af- 
ter many years as a distribution 
and window clerk, he had become a 
Postal Service data technician, still 
in the clerk craft. 

“We had talked about moving to 
a small town,” Wischerath recalls, 
“and I decided to take the plunge 
and file my Form 991. I enrolled in 
the correspondence course for sec- 
ond-class postmasters. 

“I was in the middle of the course 
when Mr. Peck (SCF Manager Wil- 
liam Peck) called me and wanted 
to know if I'd be interested in the 
De Ruyter office. You bet I would! 

“Bill Compson and I went to Phila- 
delphia for our interviews. I remem- 
ber there were four members of the 
Regional Selection Board. They 
asked me why I wanted the job. I 
told them I liked this part of the 
post office best—the public rela- 
tions end, the meeting people. They 
asked me why I didn’t want to go 
further in the Syracuse post office. 
I said this seemed more appealing 
to me. 

“They asked me about postal op- 
erations, and I guess they were satis- 
fied that I knew all about it.” 

Wischerath was appointed last 
November. De Ruyter had been 
without a postmaster since June. 

“It’s much nicer in De Ruyter,” 
Wischerath says. “I'll never go back 
to the big city. 





The Selection 
Board 


Regional Management Selection 
Boards will select postmasters for 
PES 22 and below, approximately 
24,000 post offices. 

Regional Management Selection 
Boards consists of: 

1. An official supplied by the Civil 
Service Commission. 

2. An individual supplied under 
contract by a nationally known man- 
agement consulting firm. 

3. An individual supplied under 
contract by the dean of an outstand- 
ing school of business. 

4. An individual supplied under 
contract by the American Arbitra- 
tion Association. 

5. An outstanding postmaster se- 
lected by the Postmaster General. 

The National Management Selec- 
tion Board will select postmasters 
for PES 23 and above, approximately 
the top 450 post offices. 

The National Management Selec- 
tion Board consists of: 

1. Executive Director of the Civil 
Service Commission. 

2. An individual supplied by the 
dean of a nationally known gradu- 
ate school of business administra- 
tion. 

3. An individual supplied by the 
American Arbitration Association. 

4. Senior Assistant Postmaster 
General, Operations. 

5. Senior Assistant Postmaster 
General, Employee and Labor Rela- 
tions. . 








“We have about 200 boxes, so I 
meet almost everyone in town. We 
have three part-time flexible clerks, 
and I work the window when they're 
out.” 

He also has a rural carrier with 
140 wintertime stops and 60 more 
when summer campers take advan- 


tage of De Ruyter’s beautiful lake 
area. Two star route carriers also 
work out of De Ruyter. The office 
gets dispatches around 7:30 a.m. 
and 3 p.m., and the mail is sorted 
in about an hour and a half. Dis- 
patches leave for Syracuse with out- 
going mail at 10:20 a.m. and 5 p.m. 

“Bookwork is the hardest part for 
me,” Wischerath says. “But I keep 
my correspondence course material 
handy, and I can usually find the 
answer there. I consider this course 
one of the finest I’ve seen.” 

Wischerath works from 7:30 to 
5:30, but takes a long lunch, usually 
at home, which is a short walk from 
the office. He works Monday through 
Friday, and finds plenty of time for 
his favorite pastime, golf. 

As for the future, Wischerath 
plans to stay put. In the back of his 
mind he wouldn't object to moving 
up to a small, first-class office. But 
fornow, life’s great in De Ruyter. 

It's the kind of life Compson 
wants too. He lives in Bridgeport, a 
21-mile commute from Syracuse. He 
joined the Postal Service in 1968 
to take advantage of the employee 
benefits. 

Post office work was nothing new 
to him, however. His grandfather 
was postmaster of a fourth-class 
office. 

“I went with Ted to the interview 
in Philadelphia,” he recalls, “and it 
was much the same for me as for 
him. I'd guess they picked him be- 
cause he’s had so much more ex- 
perience than I had. 

“But I’ve left my 991 on file. I 
still want a postmaster job, and I 
have no doubt that one of these days 
I'll get one. I took the same post- 
master course that Ted took. It’s a 
wonderful course, and I feel well 
qualified because of it.” 

Ronald Dunn almost inherited his 
enthusiasm for the Postal Service— 
his father was a Syracuse carrier for 
38 years. At 35, he has had 12 years’ 


continued 





service, starting as a sub carrier. He 
has taken six correspondence 
courses, including the second-class 
postmaster course and two about 
supervision. He considers himself 
handicapped by his lack of clerical 
background when it comes to post- 
master jobs. 

Dunn has had his 991 on file for 
a year. Last November he was inter- 
viewed in Philadelphia for the post- 
master job at Preble, NY, a third- 
class office. Although he was unsuc- 
cessful, the interview left him with 


the feeling that he wants to keep 
trying until he makes it. 

“I see a third- or second-class of- 
fice as a stepping stone,” he says. 
“My recent marriage has given me 
the ambition I didn’t have before. I 
want to get somewhere in the Postal 
Service.” 

Dunn is acting as a kind of off-the- 
clock customer service representa- 
tive, making presentations in 


schools. 
“The kids love it and the teachers 
do, too, because of their emphasis 


on career training.” 

Wischerath, Compson and Dunn 
have seen the postmaster selection 
program in action. They filed their 
991s for different reasons. One has 
succeeded so far, and the others 
have confidence that they will, too. 

Have you filed your 991 yet? 


Since this article was written, Bill 
Compson was appointed officer-in- 
charge at Mottville, NY, and Ronald 
Dunn, O-I-C at Oran, NY. © 





For PES 12 postmasterships (ap- 
proximately 7,000 third-class_ offi- 
ces)—those eligible include all qual- 
ified employees within the vacancy 
office, regardless of current grade. 

If the initial consideration does 
not result in any qualified candi- 
dates, or if no candidate is selected 
by the Board, the Regional Postmas- 
ter General will expand considera- 
tion to qualified candidates from any 
post office in the same District. This 
includes craft employees, lower lev- 
el postmasters and supervisors. 

For PMS 13 through 17 postmas- 
terships (approximately 13,000 sec- 
ond- and third-class offices)—those 
eligible include all qualified employ- 
ees within the vacancy office. 

If there are fewer than three avail- 
able qualified employees, but at least 
one, employees from any post office 
within the same District will be add- 
ed by the Regional Postmaster Gen- 
eral to constitute a total of three 
candidates. 

If the intial consideration does 
not result in any qualified candi- 
dates, or if no candidate is selected 
by the Board, the Regional Postmas- 
ter General will expand consider- 
ation to qualified candidates from 
any post office in the same District. 
This includes craft employees, lower 
level postmasters and supervisors. 

For PES 18 through 23 postmas- 
terships (approximately 3,600, in- 
cluding most first-class offices)— 


Are you 
eligible? 


those eligible include supervisors 
in the vacancy office who are in the 
next level below the postmaster, re- 
gardless of grade, as well as other 
supervisory personnel in positions 
no more than six grades below the 
grade of the postmaster vacancy. 

If there are fewer than three 
available qualified supervisors, but 
at least one, postmasters or super- 
visors from within the Region who 
are no more than six grades below 
the grade of the postmaster vacancy 
will be added by the Regional Post- 
master General to constitute a total 
of three candidates. The Regional 
Postmaster General may add two 
additional qualified postmasters or 
supervisors from within the Region 
for Sectional Center Manager-Post- 
master vacancies. 

If the initial consideration does 
not result in any qualified candi- 
dates, or if no candidate is selected 
by the Board, the Regional Postmas- 
ter General will expand consider- 
ation to qualified candidates from 
any post office in the same Region 


who are not more than six grades 
below the vacancy. 

For PES 24 and above postmaster- 
ships (approximately the top 400 
post offices)—those eligible include 
supervisors in the vacancy office 
who are no more than six grades be- 
low the grade of the postmaster va- 
cancy. 

If there are fewer than three 
available qualified supervisors, but 
at least one, postal employees from 
within the Region who are no more 
than six grades below the vacancy 
will be added by the Regional Post- 
master General to constitute a total 
of three candidates. The Regional 
Postmaster General may add two ad- 
ditional postal employees who are 
no more than six grades below the 
postmaster vacancy from within the 
Region for District and Sectional 
Center Manager-Postmaster vacan- 
cies. 

If the initial consideration does 
not result in any qualified candi- 
dates, or if no candidate is selected 
by the Board, the Regional Postmas- 
ter General will expand considera- 
tion to qualified candidates from 
any work location in the Postal Serv- 
ice who are no more than six grades 
below the vacancy. 

For all vacancies, the Postmaster 
General may choose to add quali- 
fied candidates from any work loca- 
tion within the Postal Service for 
initial consideration. m 





arrier 


Hearing problems overcome 
by postal employees like Helen De Liere 


f you think a deaf person can’t be a fully productive postal em- 
ployee, ask David Quella, tour 3 superintendent at the Inglewood, 
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CA, post office annex. Or postmas- 
ters and supervisors at Seattle, De- 
troit, Chicago, Baltimore, Tulsa, 
Baton Rouge, New Orleans, Phila- 
delphia, Oakland and scores of other 
places where deaf employees help 
keep postal operations humming. 

They'll all say the same thing 
Quella says about Helen De Liere, a 
deaf mute who’s been working at 
the Inglewood annex since last Oc- 
tober. 

“She is one of the most produc- 
tive workers we've ever had. I wish 
we had more like her. Her deafness 
is no problem at all—absolutely 
none.” 

Many post offices around the 
country have set up programs to 
help deaf applicants through exami- 
nations. Special exams, too, have 
been devised to overcome the hand- 
icap a deaf person faces. 

The first exam for the deaf was 
held in Washington, DC, in 1967. 
Fourteen took the test. One person 
passed —a college graduate who had 
worked in a post office for four sum- 
mers. Another test was held in Bal- 
timore. But this time Raymond Rubin, 
a deaf employee, conducted a pre- 
examination training program under 
a grant from the Maryland Division 
of Vocational Rehabilitation. It paid 


Helen De Liere 


off. Out of 24 who took the test, 12 
passed. 

Rubin was called to Washington. 
There he instructed post office per- 
sonnel on how to prepare the deaf 
for the examination. The next exam 
showed results. About one-third of 
the applicants passed. 

The same methods were adopted 
in other cities. Now the Postal Serv- 
ice has about 1,500 deaf employees. 
All managers involved in the employ- 
ment of the deaf testify that they’re 
among the best postal employees. 

So important has their contribu- 
tion become that several post offices 


have organized sign language 
classes for employees who can hear. 
Rubin organized the first such 
class at Baltimore; other postal fa- 
cilities have followed suit success- 
fully. 

There is no class like that at Ingle- 
wood, where Ms. DeLiere works. 
She’s the postal annex’s first deaf 
employee. 

Speaking through an interpreter 
—Susan Diamond of Los Angeles’ 





Central City Operational Center, 
who can both hear and communi- 
cate in sign language—Ms. DeLiere 
said that after an extremely varied 
working career she tried for a postal 
job at a friend’s insistence. 

“She said that working in a small 
post office was nice,” Ms. DeLiere 
said (again, through the interpreter). 
“I have found difficulties here, but 
I can overcome them. For instance, 
my supervisors could not explain the 
rules to me, and I had difficulty un- 
derstanding how to bid for a job. I 
missed a couple of things by not 
knowing how to bid. 


“But I can do every task of a clerk. 
I like culling, hand sorting, throwing 
flats and operating a ZMT. I like ZMT 
a lot. I think it’s easier to learn a man- 
ual case first. You learn more of the 
whole picture than if you go on ZMT 
right away.” 

Letter sorting machines and the 
ZMT (Zip Mail Translator) attach- 
ment are considered noisy by some 
employees, but that’s no problem for 
the deaf. 

Ms. DeLiere was born deaf and 
never learned lip-reading. Her early 
years were spent with her grandpar- 
ents (her parents died) and foster 
parents in Texas, California, Kan- 
sas, Oklahoma, Colorado and several 





“ | wish 
we had more 
like her. 
Her deafness 
is no problem 
at all — 








absolutely none.” 





other states. She has been an elec- 
tronic assembler, photo finisher, key 
punchoperator, clerical worker, bak- 
ery helper, kitchen helper and claims 
auditor. 

She joined the Inglewood annex 
last October. She intends to stay till 
retirement. 


One of her big moments at Ingle- 
wood was qualifying for the ZMT. 
All day, postal employees congrat- 
ulated her. 

“I've found the supervisors and 
the other postal employees very 
nice,” she said. “The system is still 
kind of confusing. I feel a little as 
though I’m being pushed faster than 
I’m ready for. It would be better if 
the supervisors took the trouble to 
write things for me. 

“Sometimes we'll have a meeting 
and I won’t know what's going on. 
If one of the supervisors would let 
me see his notes, it would help. 

“And it would be a real help to 
deaf people if supervisors would get 
training in communicating with us.” 


(Several post offices, including 
Baltimore, are conducting such 
courses for supervisors. Baltimore 
supervisors attend on their own 
time.) 

The small difficulties that Ms. 
DeLiere has found have not affected 
her value, according to Quella, the 
tour superintendent. He says she’s 
one of the annex’s best. Other su- 
pervisors and employees there 
agree. 

Post offices that employ deaf 
people have found they offer several 
advantages. First, of course, they're 
not affected by noise. And deaf 
people have an esprit de corps that 
can’t be matched, according to 
Frank Davis, who recently re- 
tired as manager of Public Policy 
Programs at Headquarters in Wash- 
ington, Davis was in the forefront 
of the effort to provide equal oppor- 
tunity for the deaf. 

Most deaf postal workers are 
clerks, Davis said, but there also 
are 17 deaf letter carriers and at 
least one deaf supervisor. 

“We're doing a pilot project with 
the Civil Service Commission which 
we think will show that deafness is 
really no bar to driving,” Davis said. 

Programs to train the deaf are the 
province of the postmaster. Davis 
suggested that postmasters can get 
help in such programs from state di- 
visions of vocational rehabilitation. 
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etter Carrier Tony Zelaya of the 
South San Francisco post office 
has a theory about dogs. 

“I try to use a little psychology on 
them when I go on my route,” he 
says, “I try to be nice, be friendly to 
them when I see them. I say hello, 
but I ignore a familiar dog if he 
barks at me when I approach.” 

Zelaya has never been bitten by a 
dog, and attributes this fact to his 
approach to the animals. 

He has been fortunate, however, 
for in fiscal year 1973, about 7,250 
letter carriers across the country 
were bitten by dogs. Dog bites, there- 
fore, represent a significant num- 
ber of postal accidents reported. 

True, the number of dog bites suf- 
fered by carriers has decreased. 
Four years ago the figure was over 
10,000 a year. But the problem per- 
sists. And there's a lot of anguish 
and pain for the carriers who are 
bitten. 

Zelaya thinks that the dog bite 
problem has to do with the animal's 
natural tendency to defend his home. 
Another popular theory is that dogs 
“have a thing about uniforms” —they 
don’t like them. 

Whatever the reason, dog bites, 
in addition to causing pain and suf- 
fering, cost the post office money in 
terms of doctor fees, lost time and 
delay of mail. 

Some facts about dog bites should 
be noted: 

(1) Most attacks are unexpected. 

(2) They happen more to sub or 
replacement carriers than to regu- 
lars. 

(3) They are more prevalent in 
suburban residential areas than ur- 
ban areas. 

(4) They occur more often in sum- 
mer. 

(5) They usually occur near a 
dog’s home. 

(6) Pets and “friendly” dogs cause 


the majority of bites. 

Not all dogs are dangerous, of 
course. Pokey, for example, was the 
pet of the Sedalia, MO, post office 
for more than a dozen years. 

When she was less than a year 
old she began to follow Carrier Leo 
Lewis, who carried the mail on the 
route where she lived. Pokey and 
Leo became real buddies, and the 
dog soon became a favorite of the 
other carriers and clerks in ihe post 
office. 

When Pokey’s owners moved to 
Kansas City a number of years ago, 
a decision was made to let the dog 
stay with Leo and continue to accom- 
pany him on his route. 

In Bryan, TX, Carrier Neil Card- 
well delivered mail in an area where 


“bad dogs” abounded. Cardwell, 


however, was “adopted” by a Ger- 
man Shepherd who accompanied the 
carrier as he made his daily rounds. 

Cardwell’s German Shepherd com- 
panion served as a deterrent to the 
“bad dogs” that otherwise might have 
annoyed or possibly attacked the 
carrier. (In Cardwell’s case, the pres- 
ence of the German Shepherd ap- 
peared to be an asset in getting the 
mail delivered. The Postal Service, 
however, does not encourage cCar- 
riers to service their routes accom- 
panied by special dogs for protec- 
tion.) 

But ask any carrier how many 
breeds of dogs there are and he'll 
reply: “only two—vicious and 
friendly.” And ask any carrier how 
to approach these types generally 
and he'll say: “Watch out for both.” 


How to prevent dog bites 


Nove trust a poodle ... ora 
schnauzer... ora shepherd... 
or any breed of dog. That’s the best 
way to prevent a dog bite. 

Letter carriers must be constantly 
vigilant, and here are some rules to 
follow when delivering the mail: 

(1) Observe the area, glancing at 
all places a dog may be—under 
parked cars, under hedges, on a 
porch, etc. 

(2) Notice whether the dog is 
asleep, barking, growling, noncha- 
lant, large, small, etc. 

(3) Don’t startle a dog. If it’s 
asleep, for instance, make some sort 
of non-startling noise, such as soft 
whistling. 

(4) Don’t show the dog you are 
afraid of him; dogs are more apt to 
bite those who show fear. 

(5) Never assume a dog won't bite; 
keep the animal under observation 
when delivering the mail. 

(6) Make friends with the dog if 


you can. Talk in a friendly voice. 
But don’t attempt to pet it. 

(7) If a dog comes toward you, 
stand your ground. If you have a 
satchel, hold it in front of you and 
back slowly away, making certain 
you don’t stumble. Don’t turn and 
run under any circumstances. 

(8) If necessary, use your aerosol 
repellent, Halt. When it’s sprayed at 
an attacking animal's eyes, nose and 
mouth, it causes the animal to re- 
treat. The repellent’s effect wears 
off within 15 minutes, giving the car- 
rier ample time to exit. 

The Postal Service Manual says 
carriers need not deliver mail where 
animals interfere. When a dog has 
bitten a carrier or prevented him 
from delivering mail, the post office 
notifies the customer that delivery 
will be stopped. Delivery is not re- 
sumed until there are assurances 
that the animal will be confined when 
the carrier arrives. * 
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Announcing 


~ 


Solve the Safety Scrambles 
and compete for 
prizes totaling $525. 


Solve the Safety Scrambles and come up with 
the correct cartoon captions—each one 
Carrying a safety message—and you may win 
$25, $50, $100 or even more. 

You may try to solve all three Safety Scrambles 
Or you may concentrate on just one or two. 
Prizes will be awarded for the correct caption 
on each Safety Scramble, making each one, in 
effect, a separate contest. Each Safety 
Scramble will carry with it a first prize of $100, 
a second prize of $50, a third prize of $25, and 
up to 25 home first-aid kits as runners- 

up prizes. The selection of 1st, 2nd, 3rd and 
runner-up prizes for each Safety Scramble will 
be determined by a random drawing from the 
correct captions. The first one drawn will be 
the 1st prize winner, etc. 

The correct captions and the names of all 
winners will be published in the November- 
December issue of Postal Life. 

Entries must be postmarked before midnight 
Monday, September 30 to be eligible. 


RULES: 


1. All USPS employees are eligible to enter except employees at 
Headquarters in Washington, DC. 

2. All entrants must complete the entry coupon on this page and 
submit it along with their cartoon captions. 

3. All captions should be printed clearly in the space provided 
under each Safety Scramble. The Safety Scramble or Scrambles 
should then be clipped and submitted along with the entry coupon. 
4. All entries become the property of the U.S. Postal Service, and 
none can be returned or acknowledged. 

5. Mail entries to: Safety Caption Contest, U.S. Postal Service, 
Washington, DC 20260. 

6. Entries must be postmarked before midnight, Monday, September 
30 to be eligible. 
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Safety Scramble No. 1 


‘, 


Unscramble the letters at the left and enter the word 


in the spaces provided at the right. Example: 


EXCLINKIRE NIXIECLERK 


2. When you have unscrambled all the words, 
unscramble the letters in the circles to solve the caption 
to the safety cartoon. HINT: All the words are Postal 
Service terms. 


STEEDPAGOUD 
FALSSTRICS 
CHIPAILLET 


(i OO OK 
2G OS. OMS 2 


DRYMOEONER eS SO & 1D Os. & 
TOOTUMANIA Ee es CO) 


SAFETY SCRAMBLE CARTOON CAPTION: 


m0 O. @ ORO s© 











+ OBSERVE 
SAFETY 
HAZARDS... 
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Safety Scramble No. 2 


1. Unscramble the letters at the left and enter the word 
in the spaces provided at the right. Example: 


STEEPOFFCO COFFEEPOTS 


2. When you have unscrambled all the words, 
unscramble the letters in the circles to solve the caption 
to the safety cartoon. Hint: All the words are on display 
in the kitchen. 


SPRAINFGYN _Q). OOOO _ 
LETEKTASTE OOO. OOO 
nieesonaso. OO...) ft)... 
REDSTUBHIT QOOO____O__O 
eLastexcea OO... OO)... 


SAFETY SCRAMBLE CARTOON CAPTION: 











Safety Scramble No. 3 


1. Unscramble the letters at the left and enter the word 
in the spaces provided at the right. Example: 


SPURTBIGHT PITTSBURGH 


2. When you have unscrambled all the words, 
unscramble the letters in the circles to solve the caption 
to the safety cartoon. Hint: Each word can be found 

in a ZIP Code directory. 


NICANNITIC OOOO OO _ 
TRACEMOSAN O__OOO_O___O 
FENDDERBOWOO_ OOOO 
TROLLECKIT OOO. OOO _ 
vittisouce O_OO_O_O_O 


SAFETY SCRAMBLE CARTOON CAPTION: 
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Nearly 16,000 postal employees 

entered Postal Life’s Safety Contest No. 

2, and between 3,000 and 4,000 found the 

41 hidden safety slogans. (Note: seven of the 
hidden slogans had additional slogans within them; 
thus, ‘Reduce Speed Before Turning’ could also be 

shortened to ‘“‘Reduce Speed,”’ but no one was penalized for 

not including the shortened version.) The deciding factor in select- 

ing the final winners was the safety slogan each entrant wrote. And be- 
cause of the exceptionally high quality of entries, 50 honorable mentions have 
been awarded instead of 25 as announced. Each receives a home first-aid kit. 


“Stop, Look and Lessen Accidents.” Your half of the road is not 
the middle 
John F. Chafatelli 


Carrier, Dover, DE 


Turn the machine off—before 
you lend a hand 

David A. Bickle 

Distribution Clerk, 

Kalamazoo, MI 


William L. Sosebee, Carrier, Decatur, GA. 


Bill Sosebee has been a carrier for four 
years, after a 22-year stint in the Army. He 
was a sergeant first class when he left the 
military. He and his wife, Charlotte, live with 


A chance taker is an accident 


maker Sweep accidents off workroom 


Bernice Brunswick floor 

their four children—Bill Jr. 18, Rebecca 16, PSDS Clerk, Terminal Annex, C. A. Cota 
Barbara 14, and Bentley 12—in Chamblee, GA. His hobby is coin Los Angeles, CA Assistant Postmaster, 
hunting with a metal detector, and one of his favorite areas to pursue Bisbee, A 


this is old battlefields. The idea for his winning slogan came when 


health. 


Bill thought to himself that accidents could be hazardous to your 


Being careless is a deadly 
habit 

Harold Kellerman 

Carrier, St. Louis, MO 
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Ralph J. Armfield 
Carrier, Beloit, WI 


James W. Baker’ 
Postmaster, Grayling, MI 
Mary B. Baker 

Clerk, Pittsville, MD 


Patricia W. Bisson 
Clerk, North Pownal, VT 


Flexible Clerk, Panama, IA 
Eldred L. Brown 
Carrier, Sweet Home, OR 


Margaret Brubach 
Window Clerk, Tacoma, WA 


Charles E. Cass, Sr. 
Carrier, Fayetteville, NC 
E. A. Coleburn 
Postmaster, Accomac, VA 


William K. Cornelius 
Carrier, Youngstown, OH 


Ramon A. Cuffie 
General Clerk, St. Louis, MO 


Larry E. Embry 

Carrier, Louisville, KY 

James M. Frye 

Carrier, Olympia, WA 

A. Garza, Jr. 

Acct. Clerk, Corpus Christi, TX 


Blanche A. Gregory 
Clerk, Hanford, CA 


Mail Handler, Spokane, WA 


Mary V. Hieatt 

Clerk, Louisville, KY 
Danny C. Jackson 
Clerk, Lubbock, TX 
Olga N. Jewell 
Carrier, Fullerton, CA 
Pam Johnson 

P.T.F. Clerk, Grand Haven, MI 
Wilfred A. Kuespert 
Distribution Clerk, 
North Fort Myers, FL 
Leonard E. Lang 
Clerk, Belmar, NJ 


Joseph R. J. Lesch 
Clerk, Lehigh Valley SCF 
Allentown, PA 


Charles M. Lloyd 
Carrier Tech., Gaithersburg, MD 


Jack L. Lobaugh 
Carrier, Sedalia, MO 


C. Patrick Lynch 
Rural Carrier, Hopkinton, MA 


Dorothy D. Mercer 
Postmaster, Ingleside, TX 


John Monteith 
Clerk, Hayward, CA 


Susan F. Neal 
Clerk, Fullerton, CA 


Leroy C. Payne 
Clerk, Baltimore, MD 


D. R. Peters 
Carrier, Pineville, LA 


Garland R. Phillips 
Rural Carrier, Arab, AL 


Mary E. Pittman 


David Lee Pohlman 
Sub City Carrier, Jacksonville, IL 


Rita Reisenbeck 
Encoder, Cincinnati, OH 


S. Earl Reynolds 
Foreman, Delivery & Collection, 
Roanoke, VA 


Fidel Saavedra 
Station Manager, 
Albuquerque, NM 


Mary Bitzer Howard L. Hackel David A. McCorquodale 
Clerk, Tolstay, SD Mail Handler, Topeka, KS Clerk, Wilmington, DE Joseph Schappert, Jr. 
L. P. Blum Richard G. Harrison LSM Clerk, Mount Vernon, NY 


Jeannette May Schmalz 
Postmaster, Gilberts, IL 


Roy R. Schmidt 
Rural Carrier, Toulon, IL 


Hugh Michael Shoemaker 
P.T.F.S. Carrier, Annandale, VA 


Randolph K. Smith 
Dist. Clerk Mach. P.T. Flex., 
Columbus, OH 


Fred B. Stull 
Rural Carrier, Covington, VA 


John E. Vermeire 
Dist. Clerk, Rochester, NY 





Pauline Ellis Norbert N. Lang ZMT Operator, Bernard Wander 
Clerk, Jet, OK Rural Carrier, Ridgefield, WA Colorado Springs, CO Special Delivery, Miami, FL 
Answers 14. EXPECT THE UNEXPECTED 28. SAFETY PAYS 
1. ACCIDENTS ARE NO ACCIDENT 15. GRIP FIRMLY 29. SHARE THE LOAD 
2. BE AWARE 16. KEEP AISLES CLEAR 30. SIGNAL WHEN CHANGING LANES 
3. BE PREPARED 17. LIFT SAFELY 31. SLOW DOWN AT CROSSINGS 
4. BETTER SAFE THAN SORRY 18. LIFT WITH YOUR LEGS 32. STAY ALERT 
5. BUCKLE UP FOR SAFETY 19. NEVER BE CARELESS 33. STOP LOOK AND LISTEN 
6. CHECK BEFORE BACKING UP 20. NO HORSEPLAY 34. TAKE CARE 
7. CLEAN UP FOR SAFETY 21. OBSERVE SPEED LIMITS 35. TEST YOUR BRAKES 
8. DAYDREAMING IS DANGEROUS 22. ONE STEP AT A TIME 36. USE HANDRAILS 
9. DON’T BE A LOAD HOG 23. PLAN AHEAD 37. WALK DO NOT RUN 
10. DON'T OVERLOAD CIRCUITS 24. PREVENT ACCIDENTS 38. WATCH AROUND CORNERS 
11. DON'T SPEED 25. REDUCE SPEED BEFORE TURNING 39. WATCH FOR HAZARDS 
12. DON'T TAILGATE 26. REPORT ALL SAFETY HAZARDS 40. WATCH OUT FOR CHILDREN 
13. DRIVE DEFENSIVELY 27. REPORT DANGEROUS DOGS 41. WATCH YOUR STEP 








‘Mr. Letterbags’ 
helps tell public 
about post office 


Anew mailman in Milwaukee has 
captured the hearts and imagina- 
tions of thousands of youngsters. 
They wait eagerly every weekday 
morning to see what mysterious 
package he’s carrying. 

The mailman is Mr. Letterbags, a 
character on a new children’s tele- 
vision show, “You & I,” on WITI-TV 
6. He wears the official summer uni- 
form and carries an early 20th cen- 
tury mail pouch, both donated by 
the Milwaukee post office. 

Jack DuBlon, who plays Mr. Letter- 
bags, describes his character as a 
friendly man who “knows a little 
bit about everything.” Each morning, 
Mr. Letterbags gives clues about the 
contents of the package he delivers 
to program hostess Darlyne Berg. 
The package reveals the theme of 
each day’s program. 

One morning, Mr. Letterbags 
brought a ballet slipper for a pro- 
gram about dance. Another time, it 
was instant clay for sculpting. Once 
he delivered a live kitten in a ship- 
ping case for a program about ani- 
mals. 

After a brief chat with Miss Berg 
and sometimes a cup of tea, Mr. 
Letterbags must be on his way to 
continue his mail route. 

The “You & I” program has proved 
an excellent vehicle for acquainting 


children with the services of the 
post office. Miss Berg, who also pro- 
duces the show, has worked closely 
with the Milwaukee post office in 
developing educational features. 

“On one show,” she relates, “we 
traced the path of a letter from the 
time it is dropped in the mailbox to 
its delivery. We followed the letter 
through all the steps in the Milwau- 
kee post office.” 

Other features have included the 
history of the letter carrier, the mean- 
ing of the stars on the mailboxes, 
and stamp collecting. 

A popular feature with an import- 
ant message was the envelope puz- 
zle. Mr. Letterbags brought a huge 
envelope, cut into pieces. 

“As we constructed the envelope, 
we learned the proper placement of 
the address, ZIP Code, return ad- 
dress and stamp,” Miss Berg re- 
ported. “We got the idea when so 
many children sent us improperly 
addressed fan mail.” 

Not all the features about the post 
office are given by Miss Berg or Mr. 
Letterbags. Joseph Loukotka, direc- 
tor of customer services for the Mil- 
waukee post office, appeared on the 
first in a series on postal services 
with Miss Berg and Mr. Letterbags. 
Loukotka utilized the poster from 
the educational kit, “How Your Let- 
ters Get There,” to illustrate and 


answer questions asked by Miss 
Berg and Mr. Letterbags. From this 
telecast, there was a tremendous 
request from school teachers for the 
educational kits. 

Some facets of post office opera- 
tion were shown on the following 
three Monday programs. Pat 
Goggans and Anthony Gazzana, cus- 
tomer service representatives, also 
appeared. Dennis Nott, retail sales 
officer, demonstrated the post of- 
fice merchandising kits and a 
“Starter Kit for Stamp Collectors.” 

Miss Berg and her cameraman, 
aided by Goggans and Gazzana, 
toured the main post office, taking 
pictures of steps in mail processing. 
These films were shown on the ed- 
ucational portion of her program. On 
the fourth Monday Loukotka gave 
the history and other interesting 
and informative facts on the post 
office. 

The program’s large following 
was evidenced by the number of 
people, both young and old, who 
mentioned to Goggans and Gazzana, 
while they were making their daily 
calls on customers, that they saw 
them on Channel 6. And recent rat- 
ings showed that “You & I” had a 
larger audience in the Milwaukee 
area than the “Today” show. a 
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ORANGE 


It took a city with a 
name like Orange to 
paint California post 

offices colorful. 
Encouraged by 
Postmaster Harold 
Mahar, employees 

in the 5-year-old 
Spanish-style building 
painted their own 
murals on the 
workroom walls and 
shunned government 
gray in favor of 
rainbow hues for their 
distribution and carrier 
cases. An employees’ 
committee rules on 
everything from the 
artwork for the walls 
to the artificial flower 
arrangements in 

the lobby. 





COIORFUL 





CALIFORNIA 


VAN NUYS 


Inspired by the 
employees’ pioneering 
efforts at Orange, the 
new Van Nuys post 
office in Los Angeles 
was professionally 
decorated in a bright 
antithesis to 
government neutrality. 
Dominated by a photo 
mural, the employee 
cafeteria indicates 
Van Nuys’ location in 
the heart of Movieland. 
Color and design 
brighten the walls of 
the employee lounge, 
the engineering 
department and the 
workroom—where 
even the equipment 
gets a vivid 
pick-me-up. 
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Music 


Postal worker’s book on famous jazzman wins rave reviews 


Every day for almost a year, after 
Phil Evans finished carrying a route 
in the business district of Bakers- 
field, CA, he ate dinner, then sat 
down at a desk in a corner of his 
family room and rolled a fresh sheet 
of paper into his typewriter. 

In those evenings, which often 
stretched to within a few hours of 
his 5 a.m. tour, Phil was turning 16 
years of research into a book on Bix 
Beiderbecke, one of America’s most 
romantic and tragic musicians. 

In July the California letter carrier 
autographed the first copies of Bix: 
Man and legend (Arlington House, 
$12.95), which he wrote with former 
newsman Dick Sudhalter. And, be- 
tween personal appearances on 
television, at bookstores, and at the 
annual Beiderbecke Festival in 
Davenport, IA, Evans was dickering 
with several producers for movie 
rights to his book. 

Even before it was published, 
Evans was a recognized authority on 
Beiderbecke and American music— 
he often is cited by other writers for 
his unique knowledge. For years the 
39-year-old has been known as pos- 
sessing an uncanny ear for style and 
tone, and he gets requests from all 
over the world to identify musi- 
cians on 1920s-era records. 

Evans, who’s delivered Bakersfield 
mail since he took a “summer” pos- 
tal job 20 years ago, became a music 
scholar as a hobby. 

He grew up hearing stories about 
Beiderbecke from friends of his 
father, a musician for 50 years. The 
stories intrigued Evans and he be- 
gan gathering information about 
Beiderbecke, feeling that accurate 
material would die with the jazz 


©, ba, 





pioneer’s friends from the 20s and 
30s. 


After he convinced them that he 
wouldn't sensationalize their recol- 
lections—“Bix had been badly ma- 
ligned in the past” —artists such as 
Roy Bargy and the late Red Nichols 
became Evans’ advance men. Evans 
interviewed 684 people in all, among 
them Bing Crosby, Benny Goodman, 
and, before they died, Gene Krupa, 
Louis Armstrong, Jack Teagarden 
and Paul Whiteman. 

Crosby stopped production on a 
Christmas TV show to provide back- 
ground on the man who played cor- 
net when he was lead vocalist for 
the Paul Whiteman band. 

“People were pounding on the 
door, wanting Crosby to come 
back,” says Evans, “but he told 
them ‘Later, I’m talking business 


Bix Beiderbecke 


















with these people.’ Bix was some- 
body who meant a lot to him. Bix’s 
friends loved him.” 

Beiderbecke wrote and sounded 
the first notes of what even now— 
40 years after his last engagement — 
is considered an avant garde jazz 
style. His contemporaries revere his 
genius and new fans join them each 
time RCA Victor re-releases one of 
Beiderbecke’s 238 recordings. 

Before he finished researching, 
Evans had turned up facts even 
close friends hadn’t known. Beid- 
erbecke’s death when he was 28, 
for instance, had been the subject 
of lurid descriptions in newspapers 
and magazines because of the mu- 
sician’s reputation as an alcoholic. 

Co-authors Evans and Sudhalter 
tracked down hospital records 
and carried them to medical experts 
inthe U.S. and London who explained 
how pneumonia as well as alcohol 
affected Beiderbecke’s behavior be- 
fore he died. 

Although they treated Beider- 
becke sympathetically, the biogra- 
phers felt it was vital to offer a com- 
plete picture. As a result, their book 
offers insight into the personality 
expressed through Beiderbecke’s 
playing and composition. 

The collaborators wrote the book 
from different sides of the Atlantic, 
working from a manuscript that 
Evans had put together in 1969. 

He'd offered it to a publisher in 
London, because of Europeans’ fas- 
cination with U.S. music. The pub- 
lisher felt it needed reworking and 
handed it to Sudhalter, who is a cor- 
netist as well as a writer. Sudhalter 
flew to California and talked the 
letter carrier into expanding the 





original version. 

Their revisions bounced across 
the ocean many times before they 
were satisfied. The end product of 
each section went to the source of 
the material—perhaps Hoagy Car- 
michael—for a final accuracy re- 
view. 

When the book was finally com- 
pleted in July 1973, the writers got 
bids from three publishers and chose 
the one that offered a “no changes” 
provision. After its sale, the authors’ 
next hurdle was the reviews of crit- 
ics which would help determine the 
book’s acceptance. 

Evans knew one of the toughest 
would come from the Kirkus Ser- 
vice, which helps libraries and uni- 
versities decide whether to pur- 
chase a new publication. 

Kirkus’ review called the book a 
stunning piece of research that 
"raises Bix above last year’s excel- 
lent Bird Lives!,” with more “au- 
thentic dialogue, a denser job page 
by page.” 

For emphasis, the Kirkus reviewer 
sent a personal note to Evans stating 
simply, “It’s a superb book.” 

Although he’s been offered sev- 
eral writing projects, Evans hesi- 
tates at the thought of giving up his 
carrier route. Instead, he’d like to 
stay with Postal Service and teach 
a college-level course on American 
music at night. 

One university has proposed con- 
ferring on Phil an honorary Ph.D., 
on the basis of the scholarship shown 
in Bix, so that he’d have teaching 
status. After he spent his 1954 sum- 
mer vacation in the Postal Service, 
Evans never found the time to fin- 
ish college. @ 
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Salt Lake City puts computer, game board to new use 


Have trouble learning schemes? 
Two innovations at the Salt Lake 
City post office may soon come to 
your rescue. 

Oneis our old friend the computer, 
put to a new use. The other is a 
Monopoly-like game called Postal 
Challenge. 

The computer, set up by part-time 
flexible clerk William Haygood, is 
being tested as a primary scheme 
learning technique. 

Here’s how it works: 

A computer terminal — it looks like 
a typewriter—in the training room 
is connected to a computer in Hay- 
good’s home. (It’s his hobby.) Hay- 
good has put on computer tape 
schemes for 17 Salt Lake City ZIP 
Code areas, the A and B primary 
schemes and Utah and California 
state cases. 

If you want to learn one of those 
schemes, study the scheme cards, 
then test yourself on the computer. 
You dial a certain number on the 
nearby telephone, put the phone on 
rubber cups on the computer and 
hear two tones. Press a code letter 
for the ZIP Code you want and the 
terminal screen shows a random ad- 
dress in that area. You press the 
numbers for the carrier route on a 
keyboard very similar to a letter 
sorter machine keyboard. 

If you're right, the screen shows 
another address. If you're wrong, it 
shows the correct carrier number 
and awaits your next move. 

You may, if you want, practice 
only certain carrier numbers. Or only 
LSM holdout bin numbers. If you 
don’t want to practice but just want 
to see the correct numbers, the com- 
puter can provide this, too. In fact, 
it can give you a whole scheme on 
paper to study at home. 


Haygood found that the computer 
helped him learn several schemes 
faster than by using ordinary study 
methods. He told Postmaster Robert 
Greenburg about it and Greenburg 
was enthusiastic about the compu- 
ter’s possibilities. 

“I was assigned to learn zone 11 
in 30 days,” Haygood said. “I worked 
50-50 on learning the zone and pro- 
gramming. I passed zone 11 in two 
weeks. 

“So I had six weeks for the next 
zone—zone 1. I decided to spend 
full time in programming. It took me 
five weeks to get it on tape, but it 
took me only eight hours tc learn the 
scheme—four hours of studying 
scheme cards and four hours work- 
ing with the computer. 

“Admittedly, zone 1 is a small 
zone. But eight hours is pretty fast 
for learning it.” 

Greenburg thought so too. He was 
so impressed that he arranged the 
hookup to Haygood’s home com- 
puter. The post office rents the ter- 
minal from Haygood for $94 a month 
and buys computer time from him 
for $3 an hour, which is a low price. 

“This test will show whether it 
really saves learning time,” Green- 
burg said. “The system also has a 
big side benefit—it gets people 
thinking we're out of the horse-and- 
buggy age. 

“Tl remember when I learned 
schemes long ago using a whisky 
case as a mock distribution case. If 
this succeeds, no more whisky 
cases.” 

Greenburg has his eye on the test 
for more than one reason. If it suc- 
ceeds, he wants the post office to 
get its own small computer. It would 
be used not only for scheme train- 
ing, but also for daily budget print- 


outs and other management pur- 
poses. 

The postmaster is pretty sure it'll 
work well. Exams in the programmed 
schemes are given on the computer. 
It prints 100 random addresses, 
shows the percentage right and 
wrong and prints the correct an- 
swers for the misthrows. And as of 
this writing plans were afoot to give 
all LSM qualifying exams on the com- 
puter. Details have been worked out 
to connect a multi-position LSM key- 
board to the computer for training. 

The Salt Lake City program has 
a second aid to scheme learning— 
the Postal Challenge game, devel- 
oped by Henry Bailey, a regular clerk 
who pitches mail and is training on 
the LSM. 

The game isn’t used for learning 
the bulk of a scheme, but rather for 
mastering the few cards a postal 
employee has trouble with. 

“I was looking for an easier way 
to get past the trouble cards,” Bailey 
said, “so I developed this game. It 
makes learning fun. You can add 
competition if you want because the 
game works for one, two or four 
players.” 

The outside of the game board is 
the usual numbered track. The in- 
side contains “post offices” with 
numbers corresponding to the num- 
bers on the outside squares. 

A player throws a die, moves his 
token and tries one of five scheme 
cards he’s learning. If he’s right, he 
puts a “clerk” piece at the corre- 
sponding “post office.””’ When a 
player gets three “clerks” at a “post 
office,” he replaces them with a 
“postmaster” piece. The first player 
who has 10 postmasters wins. e 
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INSTRUCTIONS: 


For 1, 2 or 4 players. Each player selects the scheme cards 
he's having trouble with, also gets a penny, button or paper 
clip for his moving token. All players put their tokens on 
“Start.” 

Each player takes five of his cards, studies them a few 
moments, turns them face down. First player throws a die, 
moves token clockwise the corresponding number of spaces. 
There's a numbered square in the middle of the board, rep- 
resenting a zone or post office, corresponding to each number 
on the outside track. 

After moving your token, recite the correct scheme from the 
top card on your pile. If you're right, place a “‘clerk” piece on 
your side of the post office corresponding to the space your 
token has landed on. The next player then throws the die. 

If you get three ‘‘clerks’’ on your side of a post office, you 
“control” it. Substitute a ‘‘postmaster’ for your three “clerks.” 

When you pass ‘Start,’’ add one card from your trouble 


cards to the five you started playing with, plus one for each 
post office you ‘‘control.’’ Study them before turning them face 
down. 

If you land on ‘‘Challenge,”’ the player on your right must 
guess his top card. If he’s correct, play goes on. If he’s 
wrong, he must remove one of his “‘postmasters’’ or ‘‘clerks.”’ 
You then guess his next card. If you’re right, you get a ‘‘clerk.”’ 
If you’re wrong, play goes on. 

If you land on ‘‘Gamble,”’ player on your left must guess your 
next card. Proceed as in ‘‘Challenge.” 

If you land on a space corresponding to a post office ‘‘con- 
trolled” by another player, you automatically ‘‘challenge’’ him. 
Proceed as in ‘‘Challenge.”’ 

If you lose a piece because of a “Challenge” or ‘‘Gamble,”’ 
you must remove a ‘‘postmaster”’ (if you have one). If you don't 
have a ‘‘postmaster,’’ remove a clerk. 

The first player who ‘“‘controls’”’ 10 post offices wins. 

Immediately after the game, all players must throw their 
schemes. 














Fred Cockerham 


“y" hey’re postal veterans, each 
with more than 20 years’ 

service. They're also two of 

Chicago's top musical conductors. 

They're Fred Cockerham, 
director of the Chicago Post Office 
band, and Talman Thomas, 
director of the Chicago Postal 
Service Chorus. 

Cockerham is a counselor in the 
Postal Employee Development 
Center. He started as a mail 
handler in 1953, became a clerk 
supervisor in 1967, and was 
assigned to his present job last 
year. Thomas began as a 
substitute carrier in 1941 and 
became a regular in 1943. He has 
been in the same section of the 
Main Post Office for 32 years. 

While Cockerham worked as a 
mail handler, he studied music at 
Roosevelt University, getting his 
bachelor’s degree in 1963. He 
continued his musical career, 
alongside his postal career, as an 
instructor for the Chicago Park 
District. He organized a 
community symphony orchestra of 
residents in the Lake Meadows 
and Prairie Shores areas as part 
of his park work. 

In 1969 Cockerham helped form 
the Mid-America Symphony 
Orchestra to give blacks and 
members of other minorities 
professional training and 
experience in serious music. The 











Talman Thomas 
orchestra specializes in 
introducing classical and 
contemporary symphony music to 
school children; it has performed 
over 120 concerts before more 
than 100,000 students. 

It was in 1963 that the volunteer 
post office band was formed under 
Cockerham’s leadership. It plays 
park concerts, performs in postal 
ceremonies, and participates in 
parades. Occasionally the bank 
performs with the chorus in such 
events as Christmas programs. 

Cockerham’s work with 
underprivileged youth and senior 
citizens earned him the 1974 
Brotherhood Award of Chicago’s 
Brotherhood Council of Postal 
Employees. 

Thomas, a graduate of the 
Girvin School of Music, studied 
harmony, composition, 
counterpoint and choral technics 
with some of the midwest’s most 
famous music teachers. He 
organized and trained the Shining 
Light Harmonic Choir, which won 
the top award in the Chicagoland 
Music Festival. He has been 
minister of music and choir 
director at the Liberty Baptist 
Church for over 20 years. 

He has directed the post office 
chorus for the last three years. 
The chorus sings at retirement 
homes, hospitals, and churches in 
addition to postal functions. e 








John Kingston 


ho’s the top suggester in the 
Postal Service? 

It may well be John Kingston, a 
clerk in Oakland, CA. Kingston 
joined the Postal Service in 1949 
and submitted his first suggestion 
in 1953. Since then he has 
submitted at least 1,500 of them. 
He doesn’t know exactly how 
many because he lost count long 
ago. 

He has seen 283 of his 
suggestions adopted—that’s about 
one out of 5% submitted. He has 
awards signed by five presidents 
—tTruman, Eisenhower, Kennedy, 
Johnson and Nixon. 

One of the best days of his 
postal career was the day he was 
called into the office and given 
seven extra checks for adopted 
suggestions. 

Kingston hasn’t confined his 
suggesting to the Postal Service. 
It was his suggestion that resulted 
in a line on federal income tax 
returns enabling taxpayers with 
refunds due to take the money 
in savings bonds. He and a friend, 
George Sistek, provided the name 
Skyline for a new high school in 
Oakland a few years ago. 

The suggestion he’s most proud 
of enabled his fellow clerks on 
tour 3 to get their paychecks a day 
sooner than before so they could 
get to the bank instead of holding 
them over the weekend. He didn’t 














receive a cash award for this, but 
he got something that gave him 
more satisfaction: seven Cokes 
from seven appreciative 
colleagues. 


Kenneth Kahn 
rm eventeen-year-old Kenneth 
«22 Kahn may be the youngest 
level 7 in the Postal Service. 

The lanky (6-2) youngster, is 
the son of Mrs. Jean Kahn, who 
works in Cost Ascertainment in the 
Miami post office. He took the 
clerk-carrier exam at the age of 16 
and passed it—but couldn't start 
work until he finished high school. 

On September 17, 1973, 
Kenneth started work as an 
outgoing clerk on tour 1 at the 
Biscayne Facility in Miami. The 
next day he filed for the electronic 
technician exam. Within weeks he 
passed the ET and the mail 
processing equipment (MPE) 
mechanic’s test. 

Last May he got a call from 
Jacksonville, asking if he would 
transfer to the new Bulk Mail 
Center under construction there. 
So at the age of 17, Kenneth has 
moved out on his own, living in his 
own apartment, in a strange city. 

He is one of three men at the 
BMC who are writing the manuals 
to train future employees there. 
When the plant goes into operation 
next year, his section will have 50 
people. B 


wo postal people from 
T opposite ends of the Mis- 
sissippi joined the Postal Life 
Advisory Board in July. 





They're Audrey M. Myckleby, a 
ZMT operator from St. Paul, MN, 
and Alton Ricard, a New Or'eans, 
LA, letter carrier. 

The pair will meet with their 
three fellow board members every 
other month to critique material 
for Postal Life and relay reactions 
to past issues of the magazine. 

Mrs. Myckleby, a former beauty 
operator, joined the Postal Service 
nearly six years ago and works in 
the St. Paul Post Office. Sne and 
her husband, Wesley, a 25-year 
postal veteran, are boating fans 
who spend every spare moment 
on the Mississippi in the summer. 
During the Minnesota winters, the 
Mycklebys enjoy snowmobiling. 

In her spare time, Audrey designs 
and makes stained glass windows. 
She’s a member of the American 
Postal Workers Union. 

Alton Ricard, a letter carrier at 
the Gentilly station, is a former 
Marine who’s spent the last 28 
years with Postal Service. He’s the 
father of four, including a daughter 
working toward a master’s at 
Tulane University, a son who's a 
junior at Southern University, and 
a daughter who recently earned 
a place in her high school’s 
National Honor Society. 

Long active in the National 





Alton Ricard and Audrey Myckleby 


Association of Letter Carriers, 
Ricard now serves as vice 
president and business manager 
of the New Orleans branch and 
is a member of the state 
executive board. When he gets 
time Ricard likes to pull trout out 
of the Mississippi. ssa 
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The Orange, CA, post office has other innova- 
tions besides color in the work areas (see page 
16). Ten of Orange’s carrier routes employ 
tricycles adapted to postal use by the em- 
ployees. Here Dreena Watipka delivers mail on 


one of the trike routes. The carriers think the 
trikes are great—they save wear and tear on 
the feet. ‘‘When your feet are happy, you’re 
happy,’ one of them says. The tricycles are 
used on level, mostly-residential routes. 









































